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surrounding the grandstand at the State Fair, 


Planning and the Motor Vehicle’? is OCTOBER 1960 


the subject of the TCPA autumn conference. 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


National Conference 
PLANNING AND THE MOTOR VEHICLE 


18-19 OCTOBER 1960 at Church House, Westminster, SW1 
* 


The Planning of The National Road System 

Speaker: JOHN HAY, mp, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Transport 
Transport: The Crux of City Planning 

Speaker: C. D. BUCHANAN, BSC, ARIBA, AMICE, MTPI, Ministry 
of Transport 
Car Ownership and Use 

Speaker: ALAN DAY, Reader in Economics, London School of 
Economics 
The Motor Car, The Town, and The Village 

Speaker: FREDERICK GIBBERD, FriBa, MTPI 
Other speakers include: B. J. Collins, CBE, FRICS, PPTPI; R. W. Dale, 
MTPI, AMIMUNE, Clr W. A. Downward, L. W. Lane, ARICS, MTPI, 
Professor Michael Wise, Peter Willmott, Sir Blyth Wace, and Michael 
Dower. 


National Conference Dinner 
Tuesday, 18 OCTOBER 1960 at the Connaught Rooms, WC2 


Speakers: Rt Hon. HUGH GAITSKELL, mp 
Sir KEITH JOSEPH 
D. W. RILEY, MimMunkg, AMTPI, AMistructE 
P. W. MACFARLANE, FrRICcs, MTPI 


Dress: dark suit or dinner jacket 
* 


Tickets for Conference (Members 30s., Non-Members £2 2s.), and 
Dinner (£2 2s. each) from Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, London, WC2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres’common 


and facin 
bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation 


eee 


City Engineer 


G. A. McWilliam, s.sc., A.M.1.C E., 
A.R.I.C.S., M.1.MUN.E, 


by Direct Works Department Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
this recently completed Lance. 

scheme comprises 711 Architects 

dwellings in nine 10-storey Cruickshank & Seward, 


Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 


blocks, three 11-storey blocks, ienaiiaiene 


and a single smaller block of 

six shops with maisonettes Contractors 

above. The scheme was started City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
General Manager : 

eighteen months ago. 


Stephen W. Johnson, F.B.0G.s ., N 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 
Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs, 
MULTI STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD ‘ 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED ae 

— in the service of the building industry pi 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! of 1 
PHORPRES BRICK MAKERS ano 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 PRE: 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 2077! 


Py eae 


* 


J 


Nechells Green Development, Birmingham, Architect: A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1.. 


Birmingham City Architect. 


We're your 


Main Contractors: Wates Limited, Birmingham 


Man Friday 


-.» WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT GAP SEALANT 


How’s this for a pre-formed sealing strip? It 
expands and contracts with the joint that 
it’s sealing. When the right grade for the 
job is used, it never hardens, never cracks, 
never gets brittle. It can be used to seal 
almost any material. It can be painted. All 
its grades resist dust, rain and snow; and 
its special grades are resistant to petrol 
and oil. It is unaffected by normal extremes 
of weather. Its name is PRESTIK, and it’s 
another product of ‘Bostik’ research. The 
PRESTIK range includes oleoresinous and 


® ALWAYS ONE 


synthetic rubber based grades available 
in a wide variety of sizes and different 
cross-sectional shapes to meet varying 
requirements. 

One last word about ‘Bostik’ research: If 
you’ve any problem to do with sealing or bond- 
ing building materials, don’t hesitate to get in 
touch with us. It’s our job. We may have solved 
your problem already. And if we haven’t, we'll 
get down to it right away. 

Write to ‘Bostik’ Building Advisory Dept., 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


USEFUL step AHEAD SB OStik 


The word ‘sostix’ is a trademark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries 
Manufactured by B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd. (The ‘Bostik’ People), Leicester, England 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR WARMING 





Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


Semmes: sontegee 


New Council Maisonettes at Edmonton 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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Coupling Expansion with Compression 


IT WOULD be easy to be facetious 
about the Ministry of Housing’s Cir- 
cular of 25 August, seeing that it faces 
both ways—recommending planning 
authorities to allocate more land for 
“overspill’’ as well as natural increase 
of population, and also to tighten up 
existing town densities as much as 
possible. But this is not fundamentally 
a ridiculous combination of oppo- 
sites, since there are in some towns 
patches of land that might, without 
injurious social effects, be put to 
somewhat more intensive use, and to 
do so would reduce (though only 
slightly) the amount of land required 
in a region for satisfactory urban 
expansion. Thus, looked at with a 
kindly eye, the Circular is not a per- 
nicious reactionary document. It 
would have seemed in the 1930s, and 
even in the 1940s, to disclose a re- 
markably comprehensive view of the 
problem of the distribution of popu- 
lation and employment, and a quite 
intelligent general policy of relieving 


pressure in overcrowded areas with- 
out inordinate suburban sprawl, of 
maintaining green belts between 
towns, and of encouraging the shift 
of workplaces and dwellings to the 
smaller towns beyond the green 
belts. * 

Yet, considered in the light of the 
1960 situation—the population pro- 
jections, the forces commanded by 
developers and speculators, and the 
limited scope of local planning poli- 
cies—the Circular cannot be regard- 
ed as meeting the need. At first sight it 
made us think of Max Beebohm’s car- 
toon of Walt Whitman inciting the 
hard-bitten American Eagle to soar. 
But the analogy is defective. There 
are two eagles: the dynamic deve- 
loper, only too eager to soar in the 
wrong direction and to provide cages 
high in the sky for the lesser fowl 
trapped in the cities; and the local 
authority, torn between desire for 
better conditions for its electors and 
fear of loss of arithmetical prestige and 
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rateable value, but willing to carry 
housing into the sky if the Ministry 
will pay it £60 a year a dwelling for 
sixty years for doing so. And we don’t 
detect in either the local authority or 
the Ministry the dynamism of the 
eagle (or the speculator). 

No one wants to “‘waste’’ land. 
There is in fact little danger of its be- 
ing too lavishly used at current mar- 
ket prices. The danger is the precise 
opposite: that in local-authority and 
new-town housing, for rental, space 
standards will be reduced below the 
permanently acceptable and socially 
decent minimum. The bogy of land- 
waste has been so long and shameless- 
ly paraded that we are tired of exor- 
cizing it. But let us try again. If half 
the 34 m. additional population 
expected in the next twenty years are 
housed at the tolerable average mini- 
mum density of 46 persons an acre, 
38,000 acres will be used. If for a 
quarter of these the density is stepped 
up to 133 persons (40 flats) an acre, 
the area “‘saved”’ will be about 6,400 
acres of our 30 million acres of agri- 
cultural land. And the loss of garden 
food produced will certainly be 
greater in value than the produce of 
6,400 agricultural acres. 

The folly of attempting to com- 
press beyond hitherto accepted stan- 
dards the urban population in an age 
of rising standards of income and 
ambition, when many thousands of 
working people are seeking to leave 
the crowded cities for owner-occupied 
houses at six or eight to the acre, 
should need no demonstration. Yet it 
is a folly that is implied in the 
Ministry’s circular. And it is not less 
than a social calamity that the admir- 
able determination to preserve green 
belts is used as an argument for 
urban compression. 

A more balanced view is possible, 
and is not inconsistent with the under- 
lying concept of national policy in 
this document. What is missing is a 
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determination by the Ministry to 
take effective action to promote the 
quantum of dispersal (both of em- 
ployment and persons) that will per- 
mit of central redevelopment on stan- 
dards of density and open space likely 
to be acceptable for a century ahead, 
That would involve the initiation of 
many more new towns (not neces- 
sarily on virgin sites, but with the 
constructive force of the development 
corporations). It could also be helped 
by more favourable financial grants 
and a stronger lead to particular 
towns considered suitable for expan- 
sion. And it should be coupled with 
restrictions on the amount of com- 
mercial building allowed in over- 
concentrated cities, even if some 
compensation costs were thereby in- 
curred. 

It is very difficult to understand 
why, in a grossly over-concentrated 
city like London, permission is obtain- 
able for the conversion of the sites of 
such buildings as theatres, cinemas, 
and clubs (which entertain many 
people but employ comparatively 
few) to sites for blocks of offices that 
add considerably to the amount of 
centralized employment. Even where 
existing commercial buildings are 
redeveloped for the same class of use 


—permission for which could not | 


fairly be refused without compen- 
sation—it is surely inconsistent witha 
decongestion and dispersal policy 
that an increase of usable floor-space 
should be allowed. 

There is something to be said 
(though not much) in a free-enter- 
prise economy for a non-interven- 
tionist governmental policy—includ- 
ing the abolition of all subsidies for 
housing, transport, street-widenings, 
etc. There is nothing to be said for 
having an intelligently based policy 
for governmental intervention and | 
planning control, and operating it | 
half-heartedly so that it does not do 
the desired job. 
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CITY-REGIONS IN THE USA 


Wyndham Thomas has recently returned from a two-months tour of 
the United States, in the course of which he visited many cities and 
was informed of their problems by their administrators and planners. 
Without complacency about the parallel problems in Britain, he 


records with candour his impressions of the American city sttuation. 


Britain’s, is that of explosive 

growth: the growth of popula- 
tion, prosperity, leisure, households, 
and motor vehicles. The problem in 
both countries is most acute in the 
great city-regions, metropolitan areas, 
conurbations (the first two terms in- 
ternationally interchangeable, the 
third exclusively British). The chal- 
lenge these city-regions pose is how 


ara GREAT problem, like 


The automobile is becoming the dominant land user in 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


best, in the interest of social and eco- 
nomic improvement, to renew their 
fabric and to control and shape 
(which may mean limiting) their 
growth. Putting it another way, what 
forms of government and what ma- 
chinery for action are best able to 
bring order, comfort, and efficiency 
out of the chaos, discomfort, and 
waste that now characterize these 
regions ? 


“downtown”? areas of American 


cities. This photograph shows the San Francisco Freeway. 


United States Information Service 


. ‘i 
Bay Bridge 
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Before urban renewal this section of Pittsburgh was grimed with dirt, obscured by smog, and 
rapidly losing its industrial strength. 


If we had the problem earlier, 
America now has it bigger. We also 
enjoy two other advantages. The first 
is that we possess an effective plan- 
ning machinery, the second that our 
constitution and domestic govern- 
mental relationships are far less com- 
plex. The complete sovereignty of the 
British Parliament, our advanced de- 
gree of central responsibility and au- 
thority, and the existence of a nation- 
al land-use planning machinery, in 
theory at least make our problems of 
metropolitan government and plan- 
ning easier to solve. (In fact, of course, 
the other essential ingredient is the 
will to solve the problems, and this 
our local and national rulers still sadly 
lack.) This contrasts with the Ameri- 
can pattern of States’ sovereignty, 
with defined powers and duties ceded 
upwards to the Federal Government, 
and downwards by “‘enabling legisla- 
tion”’ to the counties, cities, and muni- 
cipalities. And against this back- 
ground it would be astonishing be- 
yond words if America were to move 
quickly towards grappling success- 
fully with a problem whose size and 
portents have only lately come to be 
seen. Nor is there the kind of compul- 


sive discipline to plan which sheer 
lack of space represents here. 


Population Growth and Movement 


The growth of United States popu- 
lation is phenomenal. In 1940 it was 
132 millions, now it is 180 millions; 
for 1970 the projection is 214 millions 
and for 1980 about 260 millions. By 
the year 2000 the present birth-rate 
could lead to a population of 380 
millions. This growth is increasingly 
concentrated in the urban and metro- 
politan areas, the cores of which at the 
same time are losing population to 
their spreading suburbs and satellites. 
In and around these cores are found 
the blight, decay, and congestion cha- 
racteristic of every great city of the 
world, which form the physical back- 
ground to worsening social problems 
such as delinquency, family disrup- 
tion, alcoholism, and drug addic- 
tion. 

“The decline of the city” is the 
prime cause of concern among plan- 
ners, architects, and a fast-growing 
number of business leaders. Every city 
has its “improvement” groups urging 
more urban renewal, co-ordination 
of redevelopment, and palliatives to 
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Afourteen-acre privately built housing project replaces dilapidated buildings in New York 
City. Four buildings, each of twenty storeys, house 1,668 families. In this co-operative project 
each tenant buys his own apartment. 


' lessen the suffocating effect of traffic 


congestion. At the national level, the 
“Action” group formed in 1956 con- 
tains an imposing list of business, 
civic, and social leaders among its 
patrons, and has quickly raised an 
annual budget of £90,000 to run con- 
ferences and exhibitions, and produce 
a stream of striking and persuasive 
leaflets, pamphlets, and books on ur- 
ban renewal. The amount and quality 
of participation in civic affairs, and 
particularly in the field of city im- 
provement, is truly impressive by 
comparison with British experience. 
No less impressive is the superlative 
quality of the propaganda material of 
all kinds produced to foster popular 


| Support for schemes for economic and 


social improvement. 


Renewal: 
Some Notable Achievements 
Individual cities have wrought 
great changes in the few places where 
local leadership and public concern 
have responded to the challenge. 
Pittsburgh is no longer shrouded in 
a pall of smoke, and the ‘‘downtown” 
area is being rebuilt in a vigorous 
effort to revitalize the region’s heart. 
New Haven, Philadelphia, and De- 
troit have equally bold schemes of 
central rebuilding in hand—and 
equally bold administrations behind 
them. But even in these cities it is 
doubtful if the dramatic decline in 
status and attractiveness of the cen- 
tral business district can be reversed. 
New shopping centres are springing 
up at vantage points in suburban 
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United States Information Service 


Many new neighbourhood business centres enable residents to shop near their homes in 

order to avoid motor travel on crowded streets in “downtown” areas. The Crenshaw 

Shopping Centre is six miles from the heart of Los Angeles and contains twenty-five stores, 

Part of the ten and a half acres of parking space for customers can be seen in the back- 
ground. 


fringes. Each centre, with an island 
of thirty or forty shops surrounded by 
parking space for 5,000 or more cars, 
is not only more swiftly reached but 
provides vastly more comfortable 
shopping conditions in elegant pedes- 
trian malls than the cramped, tiring, 
and traffic-dominated city centre. 

Industrial and service employment 
are also growing in fringe areas, and 
patterns of movement between home 
and work are much more varied than 
in Britain. Unimportant any longer 
as an entertainment centre, ““down- 
town”’ becomes more remote to more 
and more citizens, and it now func- 
tions almost exclusively as a place of 
employment. 


Efforts to Revitalize City Centres 


Seeking “‘to recreate the city’’, ar- 
chitects and city planners advance a 
two-part solution. The first part aims 
at persuading more people of middle 
and higher income groups to live in 
and near the centre. Most cities now 


have urban renewal projects in hand 
and a few striking ones, notably in 


Chicago and Philadelphia, have been | 
completed. City councils acquire ex | 


tensive slum areas, compensate own- 


ers, sell most of the sites to private de- | 


velopers, and obtain a Federal grant 
equal to two-thirds of the difference 
between acquisition cost and disposal 
price. This amounts to a very hand- 
some subsidy, but still rents are very 
high. A 500-sq.-ft bed-sitter in one of 
a cluster of huge slab blocks designed 
by Mies van der Rohe in Chicago 
rents at £65 a month. A two-bedroom 
apartment in the same block costs £85 
a month. Not surprisingly, apart- 
ments in this and similar schemes 
are rented overwhelmingly by single 
people and childless married couples. 

Morerecent urban renewalschemes 
in Philadelphia and Chicago include 
some terrace housing. In one of these, 
a 1,400-sq.-ft terrace house, with 
built-in ground-floor garage, base- 
ment, three bedrooms, open plan 
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living area, well-equipped kitchen, 
and high-quality fitting and con- 
sruction throughout, will sell at 
£5,700—and average family income is 
nearly £2,500 a year. 


Chicago : 
§lum Clearance and Housing 

The Hyde Park-Kenwood renewal 
eet in Chicago is the linchpin of 

an attempt to thrust back the slums 
which are threatening to encroach 
and swamp the university. A goo-acre 
site housing 75,000 people is being 
substantially redeveloped by private 
enterprise, by the university, and by 
the city. The total cost will be about 
{70 million, but the public share of 
this is £13°4 million, three-quarters 
being met by Federal grant and one- 
quarter by the city. 

Six thousand dwellings are to be 
cleared, and total density reduced by 
building only 2,000 in their place, the 


The master plan by Victor Gruen (1956) for revitalizing Fort Worth, 
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rest of the area being used for parks, 
playgrounds, schools, and shopping. 
Apart from 200 public housing units, 
the housing is entirely middle-in- 
come, a deliberate policy to upgrade 
the university’s rapidly declining 
environment. Two hundred of the 
dwellings will be row houses; the rest 
will be in luxury apartment buildings 
up to ten storeys high. The houses 
vary in size between 2,100 and 2,500 
sq. ft, and cost between £7,000 and 
£8,400. The apartment rents range 
between £40 a month for a bed-sitter 
and £90 a month for a two-bedroom, 
two-bathroom unit. Nearly 20,000 
people (most of them coloured) will 
be displaced, and only 6,000 re- 
accommodated in the area. 


Necessity of Public Intervention 


The treatment of displaced slum 
families is the unhappy side of urban 
renewal, too many of them having to 


Texas, envisaged a 


central district free from vehicular traffic, strategically located multi-level parking garages 
with escalators and moving sidewalks, and an underground tunnel for delivery facilities. This 
sketch shows the proposed plaza seen from one side of the west-side parking terminals. 
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University of Chicago Department of Public Relations + 
= . > . . r ' 
Artist’s rendering of one of the redevelopment areas in the Hyde Park—Kenwood area | 
Chicago. This particular project is replacing a deteriorated slum area with a new shopping 
and commercial centre, high-rise apartment rental buildings, and more than 200 row or 

“‘town’’ houses for private sale (shown in the photograph below). 
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The caged motor-car. A 542-car self-parking garage in “downtown”’ Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The five parking floors were cast one at a time, starting from the top, around forty precast 

prestressed concrete columns. This garage has been built by a mercantile institute to counter 
suburban shopping competition. 


find their way to areas which are 
slums already, or quickly become so. 
The problem is not solved but shifted. 
If America is to make significant pro- 
gress in clearing the worst of her 13 
million sub-standard dwellings, she 
will not do it without a massive en- 
largement of the public housing 
programmes of the great cities. Out 
of 1-38 million dwellings built in the 
forty-eight states last year, only 
35,000 were publicly built. Over 
4,000 of these were in New York City 
which, with Philadelphia, has by far 
the most enlightened approach to the 
slum problem. The first obstacle to be 
removed (or ignored) is an attitude to 
subsidies no less ambivalent than our 
own: fine for aircraft companies and 
farmers, but bad for public housing 
schemes. As one American planner 
put it, “With halfa million houses be- 


coming sub-standard each year, we 
cannot.afford the luxury of socialism 
for the rich and private enterprise 
for the poor!” Private enterprise can 
no more solve the slum problem in 
America than it can in Britain. Why 
it should prevent public enterprise 
doing so is beyond the understanding 
of at least one observer. 


The Pedestrian Centre 


The second part of the solution to 
the task of “recreating the city”’ is 
the pedestrian centre. Victor Gruen’s 
ambitious and costly plan for Fort 
Worth, produced in 1956, achieved 
great publicity and general acclaim. 
But nothing has been done in Fort 
Worth or anywhere else to implement 
his idea of a great pedestrian heart. 
Either unification of land ownerships, 
or complete identity of view and co- 
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ordination of effort between public 
and private interests, seems the first 
essential prerequisite to progress. 
Basically the conception looks right, 
both for British and American cities. 
We have the planning powers and 
America has the development re- 
sources, but neither is much use with- 
out the other. The second essential, 
of course, is the will to venture and 
succeed. And neither country has 
that. 


New Conception of the City Wanted 


The American city will, then, con- 
tinue to decline, if by decline is meant 
loss of central population and dimi- 
nished relative status and attractive- 
ness of the centre. So will the British 
city. But need this be regarded as an 
unrelieved tragedy? Is it not time 
that we discarded once and for all the 
highly romanticized notion that the 
medieval city was all fun and culture, 
and that this is what we should seek to 
“recreate” ? Should we not grow be- 
yond the idea that civilization is any 
longer (if it ever was) the art of living 
in cities ? Perhaps what is wanted is a 
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clear appreciation of the difference 
between civilized behaviour and 40. 
phisticated attitudes. Then we may 
see that people can live happy, full, 
and useful lives in a much more dif. 
fuse and varied environment than the 
traditional city now provides. And in 
doing so we may yet save all that is 
worth while of city life. 
Meanwhile, the immediate pro- 
spect before the American city is one 
ofcontinuing explosive growth. Forms 
of government devised for a simple 
age become increasingly obsolete, 
The extensive, painstaking, and often 
brilliant research into urban prob- 
lems now going on all over the United 
States projects present trends forward 
and postulates the consequences as in- 
evitable. And in this country of para- 
doxes, which rightly prides itself on 


giving its citizens the widest range of 


personal choice, the greatest paradox 
of all is that they are given no choice 
whatsoever in moulding the form of 
their future urban environment. As 
part of the same paradox, in the 





country where government interven: | 


tion is most actively resented and re- 


Urban renewal in Philadelphia. The work is being carried out by the city’s redevelopment 
authority. 
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The John F. 

Boston, Mass. ‘“‘American traffic engineering 

and highway planning are the best in the 
world.” 


Fitzgerald Expressway at 


sisted, the increasing complexity of 
urban living demands ever-increasing 
intervention and regulation to pre- 
serve freedoms which would other- 
wise disappear. 


Brilliant Research and Gloomy 
Prospect 


For British planners, the United 
States is a fascinating and instructive 
study. American traffic engineering 
and highway planning and construc- 
tion are the best in the world. Effici- 
ency and quality in all forms of build- 
ing construction seem far superior to 
our own, as does the best American 
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architecture. A great deal more at- 
tention should be paid here to the 
writings and researches on urban 
problems now coming out of leading 
universities. The lessons these point 
apply not to America alone. Other- 
wise, as one city planner put it, ““What 
America does today, Britain will 
do tomorrow—unless you've got 
sense enough to learn from our mis- 
takes.” 

Like his colleagues he is full of woe 
at what is happening to the American 
city. The automobile, on expressways, 
parking lots, and multi-storey gar- 
ages, is becoming the dominant land 
user in the ‘“‘downtown”’ area. The 
city is turning inside out as people, 
shops, factories, and even offices flock 
to the receding suburbs. New munici- 
palities set up outside the city limits 
depend on the city for their lifeblood 
but strenuously resist attempts to in- 
volve them in solving its problems. 
Blight spreads its fungoid fingers 
around the rim of the central business 
district and outwards over the older 
and tightly built houses and apart- 
ments. Public transport runs further 
into the red, services are withdrawn, 
congestion worsens. 

The city planner shakes his head 
sadly over the gloomy scene, then 
drives his twenty-feet-long estate car 
down the eight-lane expressway which 
carries him fifteen miles from his 
ranch-type house on its quarter-acre 
lot to the two-dollars-a-day car park 
near his luxurious skyscraper office in 
“the dying downtown”’. 








ATLANTIC COAST STUDY TOUR 1961 


The Town and Country Planning Association is considering arranging a three 
weeks’ study tour of cities in the United States of America in the spring (or 
autumn) of 1961. To keep costs down only Atlantic coast cities will be selected. 
No appraisal of costs has yet been made. It is intended that the party should 
consist of about fifteen top-level people in local planning authorities and public 
and private development interests. Those interested in this proposal are invited 
to write to the Director, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2. 
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TOWN PLANNING TOUR OF THE USSR 


A member of the touring party describes a recent visit to the USSR. 
The study tour (10-24 June 1960) was sponsored by the Town 
and Country Planning Association and arrangements were made by 
the Wayfarers Travel Agency and the USSR/Great Britain Society 


in Moscow. 


1960 study tour of the USSR 
was in every respect a success. 
Our official hosts had obviously gone 
to a great deal of trouble to make the 


l" 1T be said at the outset that the 


programme interesting, and many of 


them spared no effort in accompany- 
ing us on excursions to works sites and 
places of interest to ensure that we 
obtained the maximum benefit and 
enjoyment from our visit. It was also 
fairly obvious that we were seeing 
things as they are, and not merely a 
*‘dressed-up’”’ version of various facets 
of Soviet architecture and planning 
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by R. I. MAXWELL 


selected to impress us. Although th 
programme was a very full one, ther 
were opportunities to make excur. 
sions on our own, without guides o 
supervision, and we saw little on thes 
occasions to modify our general im 
pressions. 

Naturally, in a fortnight one can. 
not obtain more than a brief glimps! 
ofa country the size of the USSR, ani 
the following observations must be 
read in that light. 





Basic Considerations 
In attempting to compare develop 


Blocks of flats replace old wooden buildings in a central redevelopment area in Moscow. Thi! 
present seven-year housing programme provides for the erection of 15 million new dwelling 
in towns. 
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ments in the field of architecture and 
planning in the USSR with those in 
this country or elsewhere, certain 
basic factors have to be taken into 
consideration. Firstly, the size of the 
country is so great that it is difficult 
readily to comprehend it. For ex- 
ample, the distance from Moscow to 
Vladivostok is almost as great as that 
from Moscow to New York. Within 
this vast area, the geographical, cli- 
matic and racial variations are cor- 
respondingly wide. Secondly, the 
country has, within living memory, 
experienced two great wars and a re- 
volution, all of which have made a 
terrific impact on it, and from the 
combined effects of which it has still 
not fully recovered. Thirdly, the poli- 
tical, social and economic structure 
is such as to have a considerable 
bearing on architecture and plan- 
ning. Certain aspects of the work are 
naturally greatly facilitated by the 
land-tenure system, and there is, of 
course, no problem of development 
control. It is also understandable, and 
obvious in the work, that the accent 
is on the state and the municipality 
rather than on the individual or his 
family. 

Until fairly recently, the major 
part of the national effort has been 
devoted to national defence, agricul- 
ture, the national economy, the loca- 
tion of basic industries and the execu- 
tion of major engineering works such 
as canals, dams, and power stations, 
in many of which is evident a strong 
and justifiable national pride. Hous- 
ing and town design, although not 
neglected, have had to take their 
place in the queue. There is now con- 
siderable interest in these subjects, 
and an all-Union conference on town 
planning ended the day before our 
arrival. 


Population and Industry 


_ The distribution of the population 
is of particular interest. The total, 
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209 millions, though large in itself, is 
not so for the size of the country. Of 
this number, 48 per cent now live in 
towns, compared with 32 per cent 
in 1939. Moscow has a little over 6 
millions, Leningrad 3} millions, and 
Kiev just over 1 million. There are 
twenty-two other cities or towns with 
over half a million and a further 123 
between 100,000 and 500,000. The 
population of Moscow is concentrat- 
ed in a much smaller area than that 
of Greater London. 

There is a firm policy for restricting 
the growth of the larger cities. No 
new industry is allowed in any city of 
over half a million, and all cities of 
this size have inviolable green belts. 
Industry is, instead, directed to satel- 
lite towns and to the sparsely popu- 
lated eastern regions. Satellite towns 
are to have a full complement of in- 
dustry, and will not merely be dormi- 
tories for the parent towns. In the case 
of Moscow there will be eighteen 
satellite towns, to accommodate a 
total population of 1 million, and a 
further million will be transferred to 
the eastern regions, limiting the even- 
tual size of the city to 5 millions. There 
will be a new outer ring road which 
will form the boundary of the city. 
The first of the new towns, Kryu- 
kovo*, is now under construction, and 
is to be completed within five years. 


Size of Towns 


It is intended, by exercising firm 
control over the location of industry, 
not only to restrict the size of the 
larger cities, but also to achieve a 
more even distribution of industry 
and population, related closely to the 
location of raw materials. Local con- 
centrations of inter-related industries 
will be encouraged. 

Three optimum sizes of town 
have been suggested : 30,000 — 50,000, 

* This project was described in TOWN AND 


Country PLanninG, March and April 1960. 
—Eb. 
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80,000 — 100,000, and 


300,000. 


250,000 — 


Complex Planning Set-up 


Planning administration appeared, 
in spite of the relative simplicity of the 
setting in which it operates, to be 
somewhat complicated. There are 
national organizations, roughly equi- 
valent to our Ministries; municipal 
organizations, roughly equivalent to 
our local authorities; and a number 
of research organizations responsible 
for the development of techniques. 
When one examines the position a 
little more closely, one encounters a 
multiplicity of ‘‘academies” and ‘“‘in- 
stitutes’’, the exact inter-relationship 
of which is by no means easy to under- 
stand. (The impression was formed 
that the participants are not always 
too clear on this point themselves!) In 
Moscow, the position is briefly that, 
within the framework of national 
policy, planning is carried out by 
three organizations, one of which is 
concerned with preparation of the 
master plan, the second with design 
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of neighbourhood units and the third 
with detailed design of individual 
buildings. 


A Bold Housing Programme 


Housing is on a colossal scale, the 
present seven-year programme, of 
which two years have elapsed, pro- 
viding for the erection of 15 million 
new town dwellings and 7 million 
rural dwellings—a rate of seven new 
dwellings per minute, day and night, 
all the year round! Three million 
flats are being constructed in 1960. In 
Moscow, the work consists largely of 
rehousing. 

Housing in the towns is entirely in 
the form of blocks of flats, normally 
five storeys in height, without lifts, 
but some taller blocks are being con- 
structed, with lifts. In the large towns, 
no single houses are being built. 

The housing programme is boldly 
conceived, anda great dealofattention 
has been devoted to the development 
of new techniques such as the use of 
prefabricated sections with a view to 
accelerating work and reducing cost. 


Moscow’s permanent Exhibition of Achievement contains an extremely comprehensive town 
planning section. 


S.H.B, 
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New flats at Kiev. Housing in the towns is entirely in the form of blocks of fiats, usually five 
storeys high, without lifts. Great attention is paid to tree-planting and sometimes mature trees 
are transplanted. 


Complete factories have been built 
for the production of concrete wall- 
sections, floor-sections, staircases, etc., 
which are steam-cured for eight or 
nine hours and then ready for use. 
This form of construction is said to 
reduce the weight and cost of build- 
ings by one-third and the building 
time by two-thirds. Prefabricated 
brickwork panels are also used. In 
some cases complete rooms are lifted 
into place, with fittings already in 
position. The use of prefabricated 
parts has a great additional advan- 
tage in that construction is impeded 
far less by bad weather than in the 
case of normal methods. 


Design and Finish 


As is perhaps not surprising with a 


programme on this scale, there are 
two outstanding faults—the design of 
the blocks of flats is monotonous and 
lacking in character, and the stan- 
dard of finish is extremely poor. Most 


work appears to be done by labour- 
ers, many of whom are women, and 
there are few craftsmen to be seen. 

Floor space in the flats is appreci- 
ably less than in this country, and, as 
yet, hardly any garages are provided, 
as few people own cars. It is, however, 
intended to provide garages at a later 
date. 

In contrast to the poor standard of 
workmanship on the flats themselves, 
the attention given to tree planting 
on the new housing estates is admir- 
able. Trees are planted at a very early 
stage, many of them specimens ten to 
fifteen years old and as much as 30 feet 
high, and this does a great deal to 
break down the bareness. The whole 
of the parkwork and street planting 
throughout the country are of a simi- 
lar order, and flowers are used effec- 
tively, but very little grass is seen. 
This cannot be wholly attributable to 
the dryness of the climate, as water is 
used lavishly in all of the towns for 
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gardens, street-washing, and other 
purposes. It is the proud boast of Kiev. 
—whose symbol is the horse-chestnut 
—that every street in the city has a 
double row of trees. 

In the three cities visited, the stan- 
dard of post-war architecture cannot 
be called anything but disappointing. 
Moscow has five skyscraper buildings, 
but the glorious opportunity which 
they presented has been wasted by 
building them all in the same over- 
ornate “‘wedding-cake”’ style. The 
only really good modern building 
seen on the whole tour was an indoor 
sports palace in Kiev, in aluminium 
and glass. This incorporates a unique 
internal feature in that one end can 
be occupied either by a stage or by a 
fourth bank of seating which, when 
not in use, tips over into a pit under 
the stage. 

There are indications that the ar- 
chitectural profession realize that 
their work has hitherto been unin- 
spired, and that they are trying to 
improve the situation. In fact some 
of the students’ work which was seen 
in the academies was of an extreme- 
ly high standard. The standard of 
draughtsmanship is generally fairly 
high, and some good models were 
seen. 
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Historic Buildings 

A great deal of attention is devoted 
to the maintenance and restoration 
of historic buildings, which are highly 
prized, and some of the workmanship 
in this connection, in contrast to that 
on the housing estates, is very good, 
The highlight of all is, of course, the 
Kremlin, with its palace, cathedrals 
and museum; and the monastery at 
Zagorsk, near Moscow, has also been 
beautifully restored. Leningrad is, 
however, not to be outdone, and has, 
among many other proud possessions, 
St Isaac’s Cathedral, the Peter and 
Paul Fortress, the Hermitage Museum 
(third biggest in the world, with 25 
kilometres of exhibits), and, half an 
hour’s drive away, the wonderful 
gardens and gilded fountains of the 
Peterhof Palace. 


Efficient Transport 


Transport throughout the country 
is extremely efficient. There is an 
extensive network of air services, 
the fares being remarkably low. The 
single fare for the 450-mile journey 
from Moscow to Leningrad, for in- 
stance, is about £5 at tourist rate of 
exchange. Railways are mainly elec- 
tric, with overhead pick-up. The 
Moscow underground railway, which 


Aluminium and glass sports building at Kiev. 


S. H. B. 
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is only recently completed, has about 
fifty stations, and is an absolute show- 


| piece. Leningrad has a similar system 


under construction, with one line in 
use and a second almost completed, 
and Kiev hopes to open its first line 
shortly. Trolley-buses, city-buses and 
river-buses are heavily used, and, to- 
gether with the “‘metro”, charge a 
standard fare irrespective of distance. 
Taxis are clean and a little cheaper 
| than in England. 

Traffic is not heavy on the country 
roads, but is fairly heavy in the cities. 
However, due to the spaciousness of 
the road system and efficient control, 
it moves smoothly. The proportion of 
lorries and public-service vehicles is 
high, there being relatively few pri- 

_ vate cars, and there is an almost com- 
plete absence of bicycles. 

Roads in the cities are well main- 

| tained, and, as already mentioned, 
very wide. Maxim Gorky Street in 





A recently built neighbourhood shopping centre in Kiev. 


Moscow can take seven lanes of traffic 
in each direction. The more import- 
ant streets have a central reservation, 
painted on the carriageway, for the 
use of ambulances, fire engines and 
traffic-control vehicles. Pedestrian 
subways are used, and various ex- 
amples of two-level intersection were 
seen. 


Schools and Entertainment 


Schools are mainly in two-storey or 
multi-storey buildings, and are no- 
ticeably lacking in playing fields. 
The compulsory school age is from 
seven to fourteen, but most children 
stay on longer than this, and it is an- 
ticipated that the leaving age will in 
due course be raised to seventeen. 

Sport is encouraged as a matter of 
national pride, and some of the stadia 
seen are magnificent by any standard. 
The Lenin Stadium, in Moscow, seats 
103,000 in absolute comfort, and has 
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a cinema, a sports museum, a hotel 
for 400 athletes, a separate swimming 
stadium, and a separate covered hall 
to seat 17,000. 

The theatre is popular, and the 
circuses, which are a national tradi- 
tion, and the cinemas, which are not 
as numerous as here, are well sup- 
ported. At the Moscow State Circus 
we saw the astonishing spectacle of 
full-sized lions riding on horses’ backs! 

On the outskirts of Moscow is a 
very fine permanent exhibition of 
agricultural, industrial and econo- 
mic achievements, with pavilions for 
each of the fifteen constituent states 
and for various specialized subjects 
such as radio—and town planning. 


Hotels: Heating 

Hotels are quite good so far as the 
rooms are concerned, but there is a 
shortage of bathrooms, and toilet faci- 
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lities are poor. Food is ample and in. 
teresting, though naturally a little 
strange by our standards, and the 
service can be a bit trying. An exten- 
sive programme for the provision of 
further tourist hotels is in being, and 
one new hotel with 4.70 rooms is under 
construction in Kiev. 

Moscow has no coal within econo- 
mic haulage distance, and heating is 
mainly by natural gas, which is piped 
long distances. District heating is be- 
ing increasingly used. Asa result of the 
absence of open fires, the air is already 
fairly clean by our standards, but 
further progress in this connection is 
planned. 


Leningrad and Kiev 

Features of Leningrad are the ex- | 
tent to which, in common with other 
Baltic cities, the water enters into its 
views, and the wealth of character in 


Prefabricated flat-building at Leningrad. The use of prefabricated parts means that con- 
struction is impeded far less by bad weather than is the case with traditional methods of 
building. 


S. H. B, 
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Members of the USSR touring party at the Kremlin, Moscow. 








Back row (1. to r.): R. I. Maxwell (County Planning Officer, Norfolk), P. W. Macfarlane (Tour Leader), W. C. C. 
Weetman, Curzon Harper (formerly Engineer and Surveyor, Barking). : 

Third row: L. Budden (Chairman, Monmouthshire Planning Committee), William Reid (Ayr County Council 
Planning Committee), Thomas H. Hancock (Architects Department, London County Council). 

Second row: Arthur A. Jones (Chairman, Borough of Bedford Housing Committee), S. H. Baker (Deputy 
Planning Officer, West Sussex), T. W. Wexler, L. G. Harrison, R. E. Nicoll (Principal Planning Officer, Cor 
poration of Glasgow), A. J. Bryant, ‘‘Helen’’ (Intourist interpreter), E. R. Spragg (Essex County Council 
Planning Committee), Mrs B. Saunders (County Borough of Croydon Planning Committee). f 

Front row: John Cheesbrough, Gordon Fell, Miss Swain, J. H. Barratt (Deputy Planning Officer, Staffordshire). 








' its old buildings. During the goo-day 


siege in the last war, the city lost a 
third of its housing, and this is now 
being replaced mainly on the out- 
skirts, where the factories are. The 
central areas will retain most of their 
present character, and some of the 
buildings are being modernized in- 
ternally with this end in view. Here 
again a magnificent stadium has been 
constructed, in an area which has 
been raised several feet to protect it 
from the sea. Since the revolution the 
city has been provided with a new 
sewerage and sewage-disposal system, 
and now, having purified its water- 
| Ways, it is seeking, like Moscow, to 
| improve the purity of its air. 
Compared with Moscow and Len- 
ingrad, Kiev is quite hilly, and plea- 


sant views of the Dnieper valley are 
obtained from Vladimir Hill. There 
is a cable railway, and we saw an 
open-air theatre made out of part of 
the old city ramparts. From Kiev a 
visit was made to a collective farm, 
comprising 1,150 families who farm 
approximately 15,000 acres. We were 
told that soil conditions throughout 
the Ukraine, while excellent for farm- 
ing, are not very good from a building 
point of view. 

Among the points of general plan- 
ning interest noted was the fact that 
the average size of family is bigger 
than in the UK and still increasing. 
It was also interesting to note that 
shopping provision is measured, not 
in shops per thousand population but 
in shop-assistants per thousand— 
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which seems to be a very sensible 
standard. No caravans were seen, 
and no commercial advertisements, 
though there are some large adver- 
tisements, many of them illuminated, 
relating to state enterprises. There 
are very few petrol-filling stations, 
but more are apparently being pro- 
vided on the tourist routes. 


Points of General Interest 


People in the streets appeared to 
be well fed, and well—if plainly— 
clothed, and a remarkable feature 
was the behaviour and self-discipline 
of the crowds. People normally walk 
on the right-hand side of the pave- 
ment, there is no pushing at bus-stops 
or in other busy places, and, most 
noticeable of all, there is absolutely 
no litter. The streets are regularly 
washed downand the footpaths swept, 
and it is almost impossible to see 
a cigarette-end anywhere. We were 
also told that there is no vandalism in 
respect of trees and flowers. Everyone 
we met, even during “off-duty” ex- 
cursions, was most friendly. 

Cost of living is difficult to assess in 





Czechoslovakia 
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so short a time, but the general im. 
pression we formed was that rents are 
cheap (the maximum is 5 per cent of 
income), whereas food and clothes 
are quite dear. 

Shops open late—about 11 a.m.— 
and stay open until 8 or 9 p.m.—some 
of them even until midnight. They 
are, of course, nearly all municipally 
or state owned, and the GUM depart. 
mental store in Moscow is one of the 
sights of the city. 

Brief general impressions included 
the extent to which women are en- 
gaged on manual work, the apparent 
overcrowding of offices, the almost 
complete absence of dogs and cats in 
the cities (presumably due to the uni- 
versal flats), the small percentage of 
people wearing spectacles, and the 
fact that hardly any men seem to 
smoke pipes. 

Finally, a word of appreciation for 
our indefatigable and extremely pa- 
tient Intourist guides, who added so 
much to our pleasure and without 
whom the tour would have been a 
less rewarding and more hazardous 
undertaking. 
























The town planning study tour o/ the USSR in June 1960 was so 
successful that the Town and Country Planning Association has 
decided to sponsor a similar tour to Czechoslovakia in the spring of 
1961. Air travel London/Prague/London. Internal travel Prague, 

| Ostrava, Bratislava, Plzen, Prague by motor coach. Visits will include 
| Ministry of Construction and the Design Centre in Prague, the 
Bratislava Research Institute, industrial, suburban, and rural housing 
| schemes, and co-operative and state farms. Meetings with professional 
organizations as well as local authorities will be arranged. Probable 
cost about £77 per person. Tour leader will be appointed by TCPA 
Executive. Details now available from TCPA, 28 King Street, 
London, WCa2. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 








A Government Housing Agency 


The retirement of Sir Lucius 
O’Brien from the chairmanship of the 
Northern Ireland Housing Trust is an 
occasion for congratulation on the 
remarkable achievement of which he 


has been the leader since the start of 


the Trust in 1945. He continues as a 
member and is succeeded in the chair 
by his former vice-chairman, Mr G. 
Herbert Bryson. Anyone who has 
seen the housing schemes of the Trust 
must admire the balance of good in- 
ternal planning, pleasing architec- 
ture, planting, and layout attained 
with exceptionally successful regard 
for economy. 

The Trust’s Annual Report to 
31 March 1960* is, as usual, a high- 
ly informative and well-illustrated 
document. 

The Trust, a Government body 
building in towns and villages, had 
completed 21,567 houses in fifteen 
years (9,268 of them in Belfast), and 
had another 3,038 under contract. 


The total cost was £36} million, of 


which £134 million had been met by 
capitalized subsidies. Rents of recent 
three-bedroom houses of around 800 
to 1,000 sq. ft range from 18s. to 26s. a 
week, plus rates of 7s. 2d. to gs. 4d. 
Two-bedroom flats and maisonettes 
of 600-700 square feet let at 15s. to 
16s. plus 6s. 7d. to 8s. 2d. rates, and 
some old persons’ homes of 322 square 
feet at 10s. 6d. plus 4s. rates. Newer 
houses having to be let at rents below 
present costs, older rents are increased 
to equate them. Building costs con- 
tinue to rise, and the Trust points out 
that an increase of 1 per cent in inter- 


* Obtainable from 12 Hope Street, Bel- 
fast 12. Price 1s. 


est on loans raises the rent of an aver- 
age home by 5s. a week. 


Belfast’s Growth: Housing 
Management 


The continued flow of population 
to Belfast is bringing the Trust diffi- 
cult problems. Pressure on housing 
there is greater than elsewhere, and 
the Government have appointed Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Matthew to advise 
on the city’s future planning. Changes 
of occupancy are highest in Belfast, 
but in the Trust’s estates as a whole 
they are only 5 to 6 per cent a year. 
Repairs costs seem low at present, and 
there is a handsome balance in the 
repairs account. 

All management is in the hands of 
trained women housing managers, 
but the Trust expresses disappoint- 
ment that too few suitable women for 
training are coming forward. There is 
an ammual garden competition, and it 
is interesting that of the 20,000 gar- 
dens inspected, the judges report 
roughly 1 per cent as “‘very poor’’, 
10 per cent as “poor’’, 45-56 per cent 
as “fair”, 24-34 per cent as “‘good”’, 
and 8 or g per cent as “‘very good”’. 
Respect for trees planted is improv- 
ing. Of £1 million a year due for rent, 
£1,100 is in arrears, and bad debts 
amount to only £248, and voids to 
£186. This testifies to good manage- 
ment as well as the background hous- 
ing shortage. 


If you won £250,000... ? 


Knowing even less about football 
teams than about playing naughts 
and crosses, we disappoint the pools 
promoters who send us forms con- 
taining up to 2,878 beautifully ruled 
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and enticing little squares. But we are 
interested in what people who hope to 
win vast sums say they would do with 
them. Many cherish the dream of 
owning a house and garden in some 
uncrowded place (the country or “‘an 
island in the sun’”’)—as well as a car, 
of course. Mr Stanley Holloway 
would travel the world, Mr Jack 
Train would become a_ country 
gentleman and drink in the local 
pubs, while Lord Brabazon of Tara 
would build a yacht and challenge for 
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the America’s Cup. Research shows 
that all these would give a lot away 
for the benefit of other people. We 
suggest as a good idea a donation toa 
planning association or to a new town 
short of social amenities. 

But why wait to win a pool? Daily 
reports of wills and death duties paid 
prove that many well-off people leave 
the Treasury to dispose of large slices 
of their wealth that they might have 
devoted to purposes of their own 
choice. 


OUR NEW TOWNS: A GERMAN VIEW 


In Western Germany, as in many other countries, the British new 


towns ‘experiment’? has aroused enormous interest and some con- 


troversy. With permission we publish the following extract from an 


article on “‘New Towns?” in Baukunst und Werkform, 
April 1960. Other parts of the article, not printed here, discuss the 
principles of new-town building and reply to a previous study by 


Professor Hillebrecht of Hanover. 


by HANSERT PEISERT (trans. MPO). 


OUBTLESS the English example 
D will be quoted in connection 
with our subject, and properly 
so, because this is the greatest experi- 
ment in town building of the present 
time. Before we draw our conclusions, 
however, we must consider certain 
limitations. 

1. Detailed knowledge of the Eng- 
lish experiment is still imperfect in 
Germany; it is concerned mainly 
with the new towns of the “London 
Ring” and does not understand the 
varying conditions in the individual 
towns. For example, take Basildon, 
which is included in the ‘‘London 
Ring”’. The “‘designated area”’ of this 
town had already a population of 
25,000 and it is planned for an ulti- 
mate population of 100,000. It cannot 
be considered as the enlarging of an 
already existing small town. Basildon 
must be seen primarily as an example 


of the thorough cleaning-up ofa rural 
slum—which again illustrates the 
variety in the English experiment. 








2. The only partially known re- | 


sults from the new towns, so far, are 


often measured against the hopes of 


their initiators. It can be readily con- 
ceded that not all these hopes have 
been fulfilled; but in my opinion the 
new towns do not deserve a bad mark 
on that account. For when one sees 
the magnitude of the problem one 
realizes that with the means available 


it could not be fully solved; in other | 


words an agglomeration like Greater 
London could scarcely ever be thin- 
ned out. 

3. However, apart from the high- 
pitched expectations, the fact, among 
others, that a brake has been put on 
increased growth should be regarded 
with great satisfaction. Undoubtedly, 
of the more than 200,000 inhabitants 
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who during the last ten years have 
been attracted to the new towns in the 
London region, a very high percen- 
tage would have been a burden on 
London had they not been taken by 
the new towns. This operation will 
continue to be effective, for according 
tothe present targets, another I 50,000 
inhabitants can be accommodated in 
the new towns, in which connection 
I am convinced that these figures, 
even for the new towns already in 
being, will be further increased in the 
next few years; in addition, the build- 
ing of more new towns can now be 
taken into account. 

4. Naturally the cost must be 


taken into account, even if one is of 


the opinion that such an undertaking 
cannot be judged with figures only. 
However, these considerations will 
not be gone into in detail here, but 


an investigation by Dr Heuer of 


Miinster University is worth quot- 
ing: 
“It is shown quite clearly that the 
building of new towns is not dearer 
than the costly ‘loosening out’ of town 
centres and other such reconstruction 
measures. The English example de- 
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monstrates that the State subsidies for 
the high flats of the great cities attain 
a level of £60 and more per annum 
while the subsidies for houses of com- 
parable size in the new towns amount 
to £24 per annum and so the argu- 
ment that new houses are too costly 
for the national economy is invali- 
dated.” 

5. Finally itshould be remembered 
that the English programme is still in 
the process of development. The Eng- 
lish are themselves learning from 
their experience up to now. For ex- 
ample, in general higher densities 
may be accepted in future, and the 
latest new town project, Cumber- 
nauld, near Glasgow, is planned on 
quite different lines from the other 
new towns. 

When I consider the present new 
town policy, I find it admirable how 
the English in this vital sphere recog- 
nize the necessity for experiment and 
continually search for adequate an- 
swers to the problems. A short-term 


judgement of the experiment seems 


to me unfair. Judgement of such a 
long-term undertaking can really 
only be left to the next generation. 








a 





By Sir FREDERIC J. OSBORN 


CAN MAN PLAN? 


and other Verses 


“One of the most diabolically clever 


‘Satirical, witty, humorous... in the tradition of W. S. Gilbert.” 


‘“‘We nominate Sir Frederic to be Poet Laureate of Planning. . . A delightful 
collection ... great wisdom and a wonderful sense of humour.” 
—AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 
‘Funny indeed. . . Satire at times very close to bitterness, but never rude and 
never sparing his own favourite ideas. . 
character. Verses like this appeal to every planner and more than one well 


deserves to become a classic.”” 


—INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR HOUSING AND PLANNING NEWS SHEET 


HARRAPS 





) ; —as well as sane and reassuring—bits of 
verse that has been written in our time.” 


—LEWIS MUMFORD 


—EVENING NEWS 


. Several of a truly international 


- 12s. 6d. 
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NO ROOM IN THE PARISH 


The Vicar of a London parish raises the curtain on the realities of 


the housing situation in the Metropolis. 


EN MONTHS ago LI left the quiet 

waters of the Cam, and the 

Cambridge college of which I 

was chaplain, for the College Mis- 

sion at Camberwell and St George’s 

church and parish which straddles 
the Grand Surrey Canal. 

Within weeks I was immersed in 
seeing the couples I should be marry- 
ing in the next months, and con- 
cerned with their concerns. Without 
doubt their greatest worry was where 
to live. There are already about 
20,000 people—4,653 families—on 
the Camberwell housing list. To be 
signed on to that list is to be promised 
accommodation only after waiting 
ten years. More than a third of those 
on the list are in the highest category 
of priority, which includes medical 
cases, separated families, and statu- 
tory overcrowding. 

So what are my young couples to 
do? 

Most of them are bound to go back 
and live with their parents. At the 
moment I am dealing with nine 
couples. Four must go and live with 
their parents, the rest are still hoping 
for somewhere else—hoping against 
hope. 

The difficulties are obvious. 

At first, everything probably goes 
swimmingly. Mum and Dad are glad 
to have the youngsters with them. 
But if you are sharing a kitchen and 
a bathroom it’s not easy to avoid 
trouble for long—especially when the 
children begin to arrive. Mum is 
probably out all day—there’s little 
reason for her stopping at home, she 
thinks, while there is Grandma to 
look after the children; and the room 


by THE REVD ERIC JAMES 


or two they have doesn’t take much 
looking after. But Grandma is prob- 
ably getting past the age when she can 
patiently put up with the baby’s cry- 
ing, and in any case Grandma prob- 
ably has different ideas on bringing 
up children from those of the young 
Mum. One of them has only to say 
that she thinks the other is spoiling the 
child and the trouble has begun. It 
is difficult enough for two people to 
work out the problem of authority in 
the home, but four is impossible! 

The overcrowding in this part of 
Camberwell has to be seen to be 
believed. One room for living and an- 
other for sleeping, to house a family of 
six or seven, is the case for quite a 
number of people. 

Close by me there is a family in two 
small rooms. The children sleep both 
ends of a three-tiered bunk and ina 
small bed in one room. The parents 
and another child sleep in the ‘living 
room’. The mother has lung trouble. 
This is their complete accommoda- 
tion. They have been on the housing 
list for years and years. 

Whose fault is it ? 








Certainly it is not the fault of the | 
local authority, who have a housing | 


debt of £74 million. 

It may be that “‘whose fault ?”’ is not 
the question we should be asking at 
the moment—the problem is so com- 
plex. But unless the Government show 
more signs that they are aware whata 
terrible problem there is in Camber- 
well—and that Camberwell is not un- 
typical of most boroughs in the Coun- 
ty of London—the question of blame 
for the situation will not be so easily 
dismissed. 
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But what can be done ? way of reducing the housing list. 
A parish priest can do little except It is clear to me that we shall be 
raise his voice and show as intelligent involved in more than what is 
a concern with the problem as pos- usually considered as the problem of 
sible. Over-simplifications will help housing. Thought will need to be 
nobody. My own contribution has _ given concerning how to encourage 
MES been to bring together a Cambridge _ people to save for a house instead of or 
mathematician, a Cambridge his- in addition toa car and a refrigerator 
much | torian and sociologist, and a Cam- anda television set. And what kind of 
prob- | bridge lawyer—all of them “‘firsts’— a neighbourhood will be left if those 
hecan | and to ask them to study every aspect who prosper move out ? 
’s cry- | of the local problem, and to report by The problems are, of course, more 
prob- | 31 March of next year. than local. Just as they cannot be 
inging It would be foolish to anticipate solved at the level of the parish, so, 
young | their report, but it may be helpful to clearly, they cannot be solved at the 
to say} name some of the problems with level of the borough or even of the 
ng the | which I have asked them to be con- county council. But it may be some 
un. It | cerned. contribution to make of a parish a 
ple to (i) The obstacles to “emigration’’ window on to a problem which is 
rity in from Camberwell, whether that national. 
e! means to the Dominions, or to a A parish priest is never able to 
art of new town, to council dwellings, forget that a statistic like “‘there is 
to be or to private housing. Has there _ probably still a national shortage of 
nd an- been adequate education of the 750,000 to a million houses, possibly 
nily of people on how to move out? rather more” must be interpreted in 
uite a (ii) ‘The question of higher buildings terms of human misery, in terms of 
—-the financial problem and the family breakdown, and of the psycho- 
in two population problem will be con- logical damage inflicted through 
» both sidered ; overcrowding. To put it another way: 
dina | (iii) The question of how to obtain _ I suspect it is the Minister of Housing 
arents | sites for building, and the buy-_ who is helping to keep the Home 
living ing of private properties as one Secretary busy. 
ouble. 
wire: Metropolitan Solitude 
using 
I 
; **O solitude! if I must with thee dwell, 
of the | Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
a Of murky buildings; climb with me the steep, 
, Nature’s observatory—whence the dell, 
being Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell 
’ ? 
ng = May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 
oF *Mongst boughs pavilion’d, where the deer’s swift leap 
show Startles the wild bee from the foxglove’s bell. 
hata JouN Keats (November 1815) 
nber- : : 
ot un- I 
Youn- “I can affirm that I enjoy much more solitude in the middle of the greatest 
lame _—- Collection of mankind in the world, I mean, at London, while I am writing this, 
easily than ever I could say I enjoyed in eight-and-twenty years’ confinement to a 


desolate island.” —DanteE Deroe (1659-1731) : Robinson Crusoe 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 


| 








ie 





How Many Houses? 

Recent correspondence in the press 
revealed that no two authorities 
agreed as to which was the world’s 
longest river, or indeed on the length 
of any one of the great river systems. 
This is not as surprising as the fact 
that no two authorities in England 
appear to agree on what is the long- 
term need for dwelling houses. The 
component parts of this need are ad- 
mittedly complex: the number of 
houses already obsolete, and those 
likely to become unfit for human 
habitation during the period under 
review; the rate of increase of the 
population and the household com- 
position of that future population; 
and the location of future industrial 
production and administration in re- 
lation to the present distribution of 
houses. Complex, but not beyond the 
wit of man. It is apparently worth 
while to spend £13 million on finding 
50,000 pieces of a bomber that blew 
up off the coast of Wales, but as far 
as I know nobody is spending even 
£1,000 on finding out what ought to 
be the future annual rate of house- 
building (always assuming that we 
can spare the capital for this purpose 
from public and private gadgets). As 
soon as the first results of the 1961 
census are available, a research unit 
should be set up in one of the univer- 
sities to investigate the problem. It is, 
of course, inseparable from the ques- 
. tion of where the houses should be built. 

The Centre for Urban Studies 
would be an admirable place in 
which to carry out this research, were 
it not for widespread fears that it 
would come to the conclusion that 
most of these houses ought to be built 
in and around London. 


A Rash of Civics 

One of the useful functions the 
Civic Trust performs is that of fairy 
godmother (or midwife) to civic soci- 
eties. The number of such bodies has 
grown by astronomical percentages 
since the war, and now hardly a week 
passes without the announcement of 
another Loamshire Trust or Puddling 
Parva Preservation Society (PPPS for 
short, not to be confused with PS or 
PPS). Their aims are as various as the 
places they represent. Some are frank- 
ly antiquarian, officered by historians 
and archaeologists. Others aim at 
preservation but want to be up to date 
and go on Misha Black’s waiting list. 
(Burslem Market Square is really 
worth seeing.) Yet others aim at cul- 
tural amenities and other contem- 
porary marks of civic consciousness. 
Some towns even have two societies 
to cope with these different problems. 
It is all most encouraging. The other 
day, on the steps outside the hall 
where the local government commis- 
sion had been hearing objections to 
one of its more daring plans, the ener- 
getic woman chairman of a local 
society was heard to exclaim: ‘‘Who 
would have thought that we should 
ever be proud of the place we live in?” 
(naming a well-known rotten bor- 
ough, speaking architecturally). At 
another hearing, the council clerk of 
a small town said he would hate to 
see it transformed into a mere suburb 
of a neighbouring county borough, 
since then “‘nobody would spend five 
millions on refurbishing their town 
centre’. Well, five years ago nobody 
would have thought of spending a 
penny on such a project. Provided 
civic societies all learn to be construc- 
tive and forward-looking, and give 
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short shrift to any sectional vested 
interests (aesthetic or commercial), 
they are a great power for good. 


A Planning Minister? 

The architects have sent a memo- 
randum to the Government, calling 
for the establishment of a Ministry of 
Planning. This should combine the 
planning functions now exercised by 
the MHLG and the industrial loca- 
tion administration of the Board of 
Trade, as well as assuming responsi- 
bility for problems which are at pre- 
sent, apparently, nobody’s in parti- 
cular (such as control of building land 
and population drift to the south- 
east). Transport, too, would presum- 
ably come within the purview of this 
new ministry, at least in so far as the 
planning of our future transport sys- 
tems is concerned. 

The idea is admirable, but I fear it 
is rather like the late Barrow Cad- 
bury’s Ministry of Peace. What is the 
use of a ministry, if the will to plan (or 
the will to make peace) is not there ? 
Ifonly Government (and public opin- 
ion) firmly decided that Britain shall 
not be a mess, the present ministries 
could probably cope, or they might 
find it administratively convenient to 
merge their activities. But as long as 
the nation disclaims any responsibi- 
lity for the problems of Birmingham, 
Manchester, or Glasgow; as long as 
Treasury economists firmly believe 
that high land prices lead to economy 
in land use; and as long as Govern- 
ment departments and public bodies 
generally believe that the world ends 
just beyond Watford, a mere minister 
would be quite useless. 


The Manifold Valley—and the 
Fifty-yarders 

A few days ago I had the first op- 
portunity to see for myself what has 
been the effect of permitting motor 
cars to use long stretches of the track 
of the old Manifold Valley Railway, 
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now tarred over, to gain access to this 
beautiful stretch of country with its 
mysteriously disappearing river. We 
had walked up Dovedale, which was 
quiet and relatively unfrequented ex- 
cept within fifty yards of the few 
points of road access. The National 
Trust maintains it well, and restricts 
“amenities”? to the entrance to the 
dale. What a horrible contrast is the 
return journey down the Manifold 
from Hulme End! First of all, there is 
now no footpath at all, since even 
where cars are not allowed, the tarred 
track provides the only way, which 
was hard on our feet. Then the motor 
traffic began, and on the former nar- 
row railway line this was extremely 
dangerous as well as dusty. The 
stench of over-heated engines was 
unbearable. The fifty-yarders were 
everywhere with their radios and 
their elaborate stoves. We stepped 
over one wall into a family dinner of 
roast-beef and two veg. cooked on 
three stoves. In the lower part of the 
valley, towards Ilam, there isn’t even 
a right of way now, and we had to 
follow the motor road over the hills 
for the last four miles. At Ilam, a 
thousand motorists created chaos. 
Howéver unpopular this may be with 
the motoring fraternity, I suggest that 
the Staffordshire County Council 
should close the Manifold Valley to 
all motor traffic and lay down the old 
rail track with grass again. 


Westminster Bridge 


The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 

Open unto the fields no longer, 
alas; but is it my imagination, or is 
smoke control at last making London 
brighter ? Watching an overseas visi- 
tor departing down the river on the 
way to Greenwich, I took in the wide 
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sweep of immaculate white buildings, 
the white ships on the water, and the 
scaffolding hiding yet more luminous 
fronts to come. County Hall and St 
Thomas’s still provided dark flanks 
immediately in front, but stretching 
away along Millbank one way and 
beyond the Festival Hall the other 
way there seemed to me a promise 
of more light. Individually, the new 
cliffs may be open to criticism but, as 
a frame for the Thames, they do well. 
Behind the facades, one supposes, it is 
still as Wordsworth complained in the 
same year: 

Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 
Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
But provided the smoke does not re- 
turn, the prospect from Westminster 
Bridge is fair enough. 


Old Small’s Almanac 


Since most sages make their predic- 
tions round about Hogmanay, I will 
venture mine a little early, so as not 
to be lost in the crowd. The prognosis 
is long term, anyway. 

In 1961 a well-known property de- 
veloper will produce Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s secret Last Plan and Testa- 
ment for a sixty-storey amusement 
park in the middle of Kensington 
Gardens. 

In 1962, Oxford City Council will 
consider a relief road across All Souls’ 
quad, and turn it down. 

In 1963, a consortium of private 
bankers will pay ten millions for the 
site of a wholesale boot warehouse in 
Weybridge. 

In 1964, the CPRE will oppose 
plans for a nuclear power station on 
the Itchen. 

In 1965, Oxford City Council will 
consider an elevated ring road pivot- 
ed on the dome of the Ashmolean, 
and turn it down. 

In 1966, a spokesman for the minis- 
try will explain that green belts were 
never meant to be rigid, and would 
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have to be reviewed from time to time, 

In 1967, a National Tourist Centre 
will be opened in Half Moon Street, 
W., incorporating Fingal’s Cave, the 
Giant’s Causeway, the Blaenau Fes- 
tiniog Railway, and Ilkley Moor, to 
save foreign visitors inconvenience in 
the rainy season. 

In 1968, Oxford City Council will 
consider a plan to tunnel a motor- 
way through the port bins of Christ 
Church, and turn it down. 

In 1969, a group of eminent archi- 
tects and planners will sign a mani- 
festo explaining that the planning 
situation is critical, that the country 
must wake up to the fact that the 
Motor-car Has Come To Stay, and 
that energetic measures will have to 
be taken. 

(Note: a further ten-year forecast will 
be published in 1970.) 


Initiative from Brixham 


Brixham Amenity Society and Re- 
sidents’ Association are to be con- 
gratulated on their attempts to bring 
certain dangers inherent in present 
planning machinery to the notice of 
Members of Parliament. They have 
circulated all other civic societies and 
similar bodies in the country, asking 
them to press for improved informa- 
tion and facilities for concerned par- 
ties and other objectors in planning 
cases. The full implementation of 
these demands might very well lead 
to still further slowing down of plan- 
ning procedures, as well as more 
democratic approaches. If local 
authorities are really to hear all 
arguments before making their plan- 
ning decisions, which will presumably 
in any case go for appeal afterwards, 
the processes of urban renewal and 
road improvement, for instance, 
might well be intolerably prolonged. 
Nevertheless, it will do more good 
than harm to have an inquiry into the 
present system and to suggest im- 
provements. WILLIAM SMALL 
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Legal Notes 




















The Caravan Sites and Control of 
Development Act, 1960, deals, as its 
title implies, with two quite distinct 
matters. Part 1 establishes a new 
system of control over the lay-out and 
amenities of caravan sites. This new 
control will operate through a licen- 
sing system simpler but more com- 
prehensive than that contained in 
section 269 of the Public Health Act, 
1936, which it replaces in relation to 
caravans. Control under the Town 
and Country Planning Acts is also 
made more effective. Part 1 makes 
some amendments to the general law 
of town and country planning, par- 
ticularly to the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Act of 1947. 


Licensing of Caravan Sites 





Where it is proposed to use any land 


| as a caravan site, the occupier (as 


defined in the Act) must apply to the 
county borough or county district 
council for a site licence. The council 
have no power to refuse a licence 
| save in certain special circumstances, 
| and it must not be granted for any 
less period than the planning per- 
mission for the use of the land for 
caravans. But they may impose 
suitable conditions, and these may 
deal, inter alia, with the number and 
type of caravans, the position in 
which they are to be stationed, the 
preserving and enhancing of the 
amenity of the land, fire precautions, 
and sanitary matters. There is a right 
of appeal to the local magistrates 
against conditions imposed by the 
council. The Ministry, under the 
authority of the Act, have issued 
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model standards for the guidance of 
local authorities and magistrates. The 
council may alter the conditions from 
time to time after consultation with 
the occupier and subject to his right 
of appeal to the magistrates. 

The use of land as a caravan site 
without a licence, or breach of the 
conditions attached to a licence, is 
an offence punishable by fairly sub- 
stantial fines. Where there has been 
a breach of conditions, the council 
may also apply to the magistrates for 
an order revoking the licence. 

The council must not issue a 
licence to any person whose licence 
has been revoked by the magistrates 
within the last three years. Nor can 
they issue to anyone unless he has 
the benefit of a planning permission 
(other than a permission granted by 
development order) for the use of the 
land as a caravan site; coupled with 
the provision making it an offence to 
operate a site without a licence, this 
should discourage site operators ex- 
ploiting the delays inherent in the 
enforcement procedure of the Plan- 
ning Acts. 


Existing Sites 

In the case of existing sites, applica- 
tion for a licence must be made not 
later than 29 October 1960. If the 
site has planning permission (other 
than a permission due to expire with- 
in six months), a site licence must be 
granted within two months of the 
applications, subject to such condi- 
tions as the council may think fit to 
impose. 

If the site is not covered by plan- 
ning permission, the first step is to 
regularize the planning position and, 
for this purpose, the application for 
a site licence is to be treated as if it 
were also an application for planning 
permission. The planning authority 
may then take one of a number of 
courses: they may grant permission 
with or without conditions; if the 
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rules laid down in section 23 of the 
Act of 1947 are satisfied, they may 
serve an enforcement notice; or, sub- 
ject to the payment of compensation, 
they may make an order under sec- 
tion 26 of the Act of 1947 requiring the 
use of the land for caravans to be dis- 
continued or modified. If the plan- 
ning authority do not take any of these 
courses, planning permission is deem- 
ed to have been granted uncondition- 
ally. It follows that the planning 
authority cannot simply refuse per- 
mission on this deemed application; 
if they are not prepared to grant per- 
mission (subject of course to appro- 
priate conditions) they must take 
action under either section 23 or 26. 

A question which may cause some 
difficulty, in dealing with sites not 
covered by planning permission, is 
whether the planning authority may 
impose conditions reducing the num- 
ber of caravans on the site or limiting 
the permission to a temporary period. 
Where the circumstances are such 
that enforcement action might be 
taken, it may well be proper as an 
alternative to grant permission sub- 
ject to such conditions. But, where 
there is a right to use the site for a 
given number of caravans (either 
because the use was instituted before 
planning control or because it is now 
too late to take enforcement action), 
it would seem that the authority 
should not impose this type of con- 
dition. The Act is not very clear on 
this point, but (whatever the law may 
be) the Minister, rightly disapproves 
of any attempt to modify existing 
planning rights other than by an 
order under section 26 involving the 
payment of compensation: see cir- 
cular 42/60. 

The site licence, however, may 
provide for a progressive reduction 
in the number of caravans where the 
present number is excessive having 
regard to the model standards; in 
this case it is appropriate to modify 
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existing rights without compensation 
because the model standards jn. 
volve questions of public health. 

If planning permission is granted, 
the site licence must be issued within 
six weeks. The time limits within 
which site licences must be granted 
will impose a considerable amount 
of work on councils whose districts 
include a number of sites. But the 
council can ask the applicant to agree 
to an extension of time, and this will 
not prejudice his continued use of the 
site in the meantime. Moreover, since 
the conditions can be periodically 
reviewed, councils need not struggle 
for perfection at first. 


Exemptions 

There are several exceptions to the 
rule that a site licence must be ob- 
tained; e.g. where the site will be 


run by the licensing authority for the | 


area or by an organization with a cer- 
tificate of exemption from the Minis- 
ter. Caravans within the curtilage 
of a dwellinghouse are also exempted 
provided their use is incidental to the 
enjoyment of the dwellinghouse as 


such—a condition which possibly | 


excludes letting to strangers. 


Changes in Enforcement Procedure 
Part u of the Act deals with the en- 


forcement of planning control gen- | 


erally, and is not confined to caravan 
sites. The most important change is 
that a person who receives an en- 
forcement notice will henceforth have 


a right of appeal to the Minister on | 
various grounds; this right of appeal | 


replaces the previous system under 
which the recipient of the notice 
might (a) stay the notice by applying 
for planning permission, and/or (6) 
appeal to the magistrates on certain 
grounds mainly ofa legal nature. 

In consequence of this change, the 
new Act introduces new enforcement 
procedures in connection with build- 

(continued on page 344) 
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SHOPPING TOWNS USA: The Plan- 
ning of Shopping Centres. By Victor 
Gruen and Larry Smith. (Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation.) Chapman and Hall. 
108s. 

The future of our own shopping 
centres is in the melting pot. Are we 


going to continue our old bad ways of 


concentrating shops in busily traf- 
ficked streets, or will we take the 
plunge and give the pedestrian (i.e. 
all of us) the opportunity of shopping 
in comfort and safety in traffic-free 
centres? A reading of this splendid 
book leaves one in no doubt whatever 
as to what we ought to do. As an 
account of shopping practice and 
experience in the States it may well 
have a far-reaching and beneficial 
effect here. Victor Gruen has played 
a great part not only in bringing up 
to date the conception of shopping 
centres, but also in rescuing central 
areas from increasing dereliction. He 
is known here for his design for the re- 
development of the centre of Fort 
Worth, Texas. His collaborator, 
Larry Smith, is a real estate con- 
sultant who has had extensive experi- 
ence of the economics of development. 

Their book is a lucid explanation 
of many facets of shopping centre 
design. Every conceivable point is 
dealt with thoroughly in the text, and 
illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs and plans. The authors 
discuss fully: location; accessibility 
(based on time, not distance) ; shop- 


ping potential; various types of 


developer; tenants (and their effect 
on layout); the ideal design team; 
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financing; planning for car parking, 
traffic, future growth, and the centre 
itself; the planning of adjoining areas; 
the importance of underground ser- 
vice roads; engineering and dif- 
ferent types of structure and finishing ; 
leasing the buildings; and annual 
budgeting. And, for full measure, 
advice is given on publicity, opening 
ceremonies, social uses of the centre, 
and traders’ associations. 

Three types of centre are studied. 
The regional centre has one million 
square feet or more of rentable area, 
parking for up to 10,000 cars (at from 
three to ten spaces per 1,000 square 
feet of rentable area), a departmental 
store, a supermarket (15,000—35,000 
square feet) and up to seventy other 
shops from 400 square feet (sweets) to 
40,000 square feet (furniture), to- 
gether with banks, etc. ‘There is some- 
times a theatre, clinic, cinema, etc. 
This type of centre is based on twenty- 
five minutes’ maximum travelling 
time so it is always located alongside 
a major traffic route, which can easily 
double the distance radius compared 
with ordinary roads. 

Next comes the community centre, 
or intermediate centre, with a junior 
department store (30,000—80,000 
square feet), a supermarket and sup- 
porting smaller shops, based on fifteen 
minutes’ driving time accessibility. 
The third type is the neighbourhood 
centre at only five minutes’ driving 
radius, with supermarket and a few 
shops. 

The new shopping centres have 
come about through the impossible 
traffic conditions in the old down- 
town centres. Between 1948 and 1954 
the centres of Detroit, Dallas, and Los 
Angeles each lost over one-third of 
their share of the total shopping busi- 
ness in these towns. Other big cities 
were similarly affected. All the new 
centres have in common a “pedes- 
trians only” layout, with ample car 
parking nearby. 
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The renting system is quite differ- 
ent from ours. Tenants pay a guaran- 
teed rent of from $1.00 (department 
store) to $4.00 (sweet shop) per 
square foot of rental area, together 
with a percentage on sales of from 
1-75 per cent (supermarket) to 10 per 
cent (florist). Thus the developer 
shares in the prosperity of the centre. 

This book is a challenge to us. Will 
we stand by and watch our old town 
centres become more and more 
choked with traffic and supplanted 
eventually by new suburban centres, 
as has happened in the States? 
Already plans are being prepared for 
one such centre here, and the 
developers are looking for twenty 
further sites. We could rescue our 
town centres if we choose—but will 
we meet the challenge ? 

ROBERT SHAW 


BRITAIN’S NEW SCHOOLS. By D. H. 
Morrell and A. Pott. Published for the 
British Council by Longmans Green & 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

This small pamphlet has a good 
story to tell and tells it well, not only in 
description but also in diagrams and 
pictures. 

It is the history of the way in which 
a vital problem was tackled. The 
problem was that of the pile-up 
caused by the cessation of school 
building during the war, the addi- 
tional accommodation needed for 
the implementation of the Education 
Act of 1944, and the schooling for the 
bulge in the birth-rate which followéd 
the war. Add to that the fact that 
very many of the school buildings at 
the outbreak of the war were com- 
pletely out of date and the fact that 
since the war building costs have been 
rising all the time, and you have a 
situation where “necessity is the 
mother of invention”’. 

School design has been revolution- 
ized and functional suitability has 
been married to economy of space not 
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by cutting down the teaching space 
per child but by the elimination of 
unused space. The parts of the school 
have been put together to form a pat. 
tern which makes good sense both 
economically and educationally. The 
result is that the cost per place has 
been held constant since 1949 and the 
schools raised to a much higher level 
of efficiency at the same time; some- 
thing for Britain to be proud of, and 
something for the British Council to 
tell the rest of the world. 

This pamphlet does just that and it 
should be read by everyone interested 
in education at home, too. There is 
still much to be done in moderniz- 
ing the oldest schools and providing 
accommodation for the next educa- 
tional advance. The energy which has 
done so much will do this too. 

JOHN CHEAR 


NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by 
Jean Viet. UNESCO Reports on Social 
Services No. 12. Obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office, 5s. 

This is a catalogue raisonné in Eng- 





lish and French of books, articles in 
periodicals and official documents 
dealing with new towns. A foreword 
by Dame Evelyn Sharp is based on 
experience of the fifteen new towns of 
Great Britain. There is an index of | 
new towns which contains 200 names. 

Some of these are phoney (e.g. Par- | 
bold, Carstang (sic), and Coylton), 

due to uncritical acceptance of obso- 

lete material, and a number of names 

are not indexed; but it is interesting 

to see that the number of new towns 

in the world may be of that order of 

magnitude. 

Entries are classified according to 
the purpose of the new towns. There 
is a long list of new towns classified as 
‘collectively planned” in Iron Cur- | 
tain countries. Under “‘towns created 
to develop land or natural resources” 
come many references throughout the 
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world ranging from the gold town of 
Welkom in the Orange Free State to 
the aluminium town of Kitimat in 
British Columbia and the ‘Volks- 
wagen”’ town of Wolfsburg in West- 
ern Germany. British new town re- 
ferences are largely listed under the 
heading of towns built to decongest 
existing cities. The publication lists 
865 entries, some inevitably ephe- 
meral, some very useful. But this re- 
viewer is frankly puzzled to find that 
the bibliography does not include 
the reviewer’s booklet The Spread of 
Towns (1954)—a work which has 
been not without influence. 
GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 


TOWARDS A HABITABLE WORLD. By 
J. van Ettinger. Elsevier, Amsterdam, 
1960. 555. 

Those familiar with the restless 
energy and imaginative sweep dis- 
played in the Bouwcentrum at Rotter- 
dam will not be surprised by the drive 
and vision manifested in the latest 
book by its managing director, Jan 
van Ettinger, who is also known to 
wider circles as the President of CIB 
(International Council for Building 
Research, Studies, and Documenta- 
tion). 

Van Ettinger surveys the world 
of tomorrow, and finds it advancing 
rapidly towards greater gadgetry in 
the advanced countries, and towards 
greater poverty elsewhere. Physical 
environment is neglected in either 
case: many countries now boasting 
full employment allow millions of 
their inhabitants to live in squalid 
slums. 

To cope with the rising world 
population, as well as the existing 
backlog, van Ettinger thinks we shall 
have to raise the world output of 
dwellings from 8 million to 36 million 
a year—and at a higher standard of 
design. This means a far heavier 
drain on capital and manpower than 
our present distribution of resources 
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would allow; but provided national 
incomes continue to rise, and expen- 
diture on armaments is made to fall, 
ample means will be available. The 
same, of course, may be said of the 
need for better educational and 
health services, but the author rightly 
points out that failure to cope with 
the housing problem is at the root of 
every kind of social problem. 

This first part of the book is by 
far the best: the reasoning is cogent 
and the conclusions inescapable. The 
second and third parts, dealing with 
problems of planning and organiza- 
tion in the building industry, makes 
a large number of useful points, but 
are somewhat marred by “‘statistics”’ 
and graphs and diagrams familiar to 
readers of many American publica- 
tions, where simple common-sense 
rules are reduced to absurd and ver- 
bose models. 

Mr van Ettinger is himself a very 
accomplished statistician, and one 
is surprised to see him indulging 
in the most fanciful projections of 
present conjectures into future cer- 
tainties ; this adds nothing to the force 
of the argument. We find very prac- 
tical hints on the need for more re- 
search.and information centres mixed 
up with sociological speculation about 
the nature and transmission of know- 
ledge. A man of van Ettinger’s experi- 
ence has no need to quote Lippincott 
on the seven essentials of industrial 
design or to explain the task of the 
architect in terms of the HU plus 
function. (HU is Harmonious Unity!) 

But this criticism is not meant to 
deter the would-be reader. The art of 
reading, in this age of literary floods, 
is largely one of agility in skipping, 
and at least half of van Ettinger’s book 
is of great importance to those who 
are worried by the false sense of values 
now prevailing in our society and who 
may wish for more constructive poli- 
cies. 

D. E. C. EVERSLEY 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF JOHN NASH. 
By Terence Davis. Studio Books. 50s. 

This is a delightful book about an 
elegant era in the history of our coun- 
try, depicting a graceful way of life in 
a cultured society, and the full flower- 
ing of an adapted historical style of 
architecture admirably suited to its 
day and age. 

To those of us who think of Nash 
only in terms of London terraces, this 
book, with its excellent photographs, 
sketches, and plans, amply illustrates 
the author’s claim that “Nash built in 
more styles and moods than any other 
architect before or since his time.” 

In these days of utility and cost 
analyses, how one envies this era of 
architecture when clients could be 
persuaded of the wisdom of “‘follies’’. 
Will we ever again reach the days 
when the same values of the cult of 
beauty in our office blocks, factories, 
and so on prevail—or are all our 
energies to be exhausted for all time 
in surmouting by-laws, planning ap- 
provals, floor-space indices, etc., so 
that imagination stops at the “‘cur- 
tain-wall” stage? 

When passing the bust of John 
Nash set under the portico of All 
Souls’, Langham Place, I always hear 
him say, ‘‘What have they done to 
my Regent Street ?’? Reproduced as 
a frontispiece, he now appears to be 

saying to Sir John Summerson, who, 
within the space of eight pages of in- 
troduction, gives a most vivid account 
of Nash’s activities, “but did you have 
to mention my indiscretions ?” 

An excellent book which will be 
read and enjoyed by many. 

T. E. NORTH 


SURVEY OF FLAT DWELLERS. By The 
Nattonal Capital Development Commis- 
ston. Canberra A.C.T., 1959. 

This survey was conducted by the 
newly established National Capital 
Development Commission in 1959 to 
discover the views and attitudes of 
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flat dwellers in Canberra as a guide 
for future planning. It is estimated 
that by the end of 1960 7 per cent of 
the population of Canberra will be 
flat dwellers. A third of all households 
in government flats were interviewed; 
the sample selection was systematic 
and the response rate was high. De- 
tails were obtained from each inter- 
view on the structure of the house- 
hold, housing preference, and the use 
made of existing accommodation, 
Residents were also asked their opin- 
ions on the design of the flats and the 
facilities provided. Twenty-six per 
cent of the interviews were in one- 
person households, and 66 per cent of 
the households had no children. 
Perhaps the most interesting find- 
ings concern housing preference and 
it is unfortunate that these questions 
were only asked in households of two 
or more persons. The assumption that 
the person living alone would always 
choose to live in a flat should not go 
unchecked. About half of the house- 
holds questioned on housing prefer- 
ence have one or more children and, 
as would be expected, families with 
children are much more concerned to 
move to a house than childless house- 
holds. Eighty per cent of married 
couples with one child and 86 per 
cent with two or more children would 
like to move to a house and the vast 
majority would move to any part of 
Canberra. A further 10 per cent 
would wish to move if their family 
grew larger. The report contains 
much interesting information and 
many clear and helpful tables. It 
would appear to fulfil the purpose of 
the survey in giving a clear picture of 
the views and attitudes of flat dwellers 
in the city. GILLIAN PITT 


HEATHLAND ECOLOGY. ByC. P. Fried- 
lander. Heinemann. gs. 6d. 

This little book is the latest addition 
to Heinemann’s Scholarship Series in 
Biology. As such, it is written pri- 
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marily for sixth-form and first-year 
university students, but it will be of 
value to most amateur naturalists and 
field societies. Planners, particularly 
those concerned with rural landscape 
problems, would also do well to read 
this book. 

In consultations with the Nature 
Conservancy, the Forestry Commis- 
sion, and private landowners, in the 
design of planting schemes for cara- 
van or camping sites, and in many 
other aspects of day-to-day planning 
in the countryside, an appreciation of 
some of the general principles of eco- 
logy is useful supplementary know- 
ledge to the planning officer. 

Because of its simplicity compared 
with most other habitats, heathland 
offers advantages to the beginner in 
the study of ecology. The paucity of 
species prevents confusion, physical 
factors are immediately apparent and 
easily measured while the interde- 
pendence of plants and animals, and 
their relationship to local soil condi- 
tions, may be readily understood. 

After a general introduction to 
types of heathland, with particular 
reference to the sandy heaths of south- 
ern England, Mr Friedlander de- 
scribes the formation of such areas 
and includes a section upon simple 
soil analysis. The rest of the main text 
is divided between the botany and the 
zoology of heathland. The author’s 
presentation of these matters is clear, 
terse, and stimulating, and his prac- 
tical examples of the proper design of 
experiments and interpretation of re- 
sults are valuable guides to those who 
will be undoubtedly encouraged to 
undertake further research on their 
own. Some suggestions for teachers in 
class practical work, a detailed heath- 
land diary, and a useful bibliography 
and indexes complete the book. My 
only criticism is that, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, a glossary of terms 
would have been a helpful addition. 

ROGER MILES 
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LEGAL NOTES (continued from p. 338) 
ings of architectural or historic in- 
terest listed under section 30 of the 
Act of 1947 and with notices under 
section 33 relating to waste land. 
These changes do not affect existing 
building preservation orders which 
incorporate an enforcement pro- 
cedure based on the old section 23, 
but presumably any future orders will 
follow the new procedure. The en- 
forcement of advertisement control | 
is dealt with by the Control of Adver- 
tisement Regulations which also in- 
corporate a procedure based on the 
old section 23 which apparently 
remains unaltered until new regula- 
tions are made. A. E. TELLING 
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it’s his 


future... 





... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve 
architects and builders always... 


Today architects and builders can 

keep up to date with new technical 

data on gas and coke appliances 

and their installation :—sections t 

and 2 (Domestic Space Heating), 3 

(Domestic Water Heating), 4 (Gas 
Flues), 5 (Coke), 6 (Gas 
Appliances and Flues in 
Tall Buildings), 7 (Dom- 
estic Kitchen), 8 (Cater- 
ing) and 9 (Installation) 
are now available. 


.. in all ways. Today, new building materials and 


new building methods — what of tomorrow ? He will 
grow up with Mr. Therm, for each advance made by 
the Architect and Builder will be helped by the 
unceasing research of the Gas Industry and the 
development of new gas equipment for water heating, 
space heating and other purposes. Through the 
twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers 

an unrivalled free advisory service on fuel 

to Architects and Builders. 

Write or phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL @ 








